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Art. I. — Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. Part I. Comprehending the Physiology of the 
Mind. By Thomas Brown, M. D. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 
294. Edinburgh. 1820. 

It cannot be regarded as a proof of the superiority of the 
present age, that comparatively so little attention is bestowed 
on intellectual philosophy. In spite of the occasional fluc- 
tuations of public taste, we are persuaded, that the science of 
mind is still destined to take the precedence of all others. 

The flippant and superficial remark has been made, and 
that too by very high authority, that the philosophy of the 
mind is a useless pursuit, because every one may become his 
own mental philosopher ; that one has only to look within, and 
he will there find all that the profoundest thinker can acquaint 
him with. Never was hazarded a bolder or more assailable 
error than this. Is botany a useless science, because herbs 
and flowers, enough to fill whole catalogues, may be found 
within a mile from the cottage of every hard working farmer ? 
Is astronomy a vain pursuit, because every sailor on the 
watch, by only turning his head upwards, can count the stars 
moving over him, and mark the courses which they take ? 
Has one man in a thousand the ability to fasten his attention 
on the operations of his own mind ; and do not the occupa- 
tions, habits, passions, and characters of a large majority of 
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mankind lead their thoughts away from themselves, and fix 
them on external things ? 

Such being the universal and inevitable lot of humanity, 
we cannot conceive of a more useful, or directly practical 
employment, than for those individuals, whose opportunities 
and powers of contemplation permit, to sit in the seclusion of 
study apart from active engagements, and there to fix their 
thoughts exclusively on the constitution of the mind ; to trace 
action up to its central sources ; to take a full survey of the 
mental phenomena ; to estimate especially the extent of the 
human powers ; to analyse, to describe, to classify every in- 
ternal property and faculty ; to suggest modes of applying 
them in their proper directions and to their proper objects; 
in one word, to unfold before the sight of their fellow beings, 
that which so very few know, what they are, and what they 
can become. 

Now, though there are not many men capable of origin- 
ating these comprehensive, self inspecting surveys and esti- 
mates, yet, after they are made, there are large numbers who 
can read them with enjoyment and profit. It is no small 
thing to direct a man's attention to himself; yet this is effect- 
ed by the very sight of a book on the mind. The soul for a 
moment swells before it with the consciousness of its untried 
and indefinite powers. The contents of most libraries lead one 
away from one's self. But take such a work as Cogan on 
the Passions, — though it is rather a dull book, and the author 
was not equal to his task, which abler hands might have 
wrought into a treatise almost unequalled in interest and 
utility, — we think that any common man, who reads this 
book, will become wiser, better, greater, and happier, and 
will particularly be convinced that every one cannot be his 
own intellectual philosopher. Passion, habit, prejudice, wild 
imagination, unprofitable reverie, wrong directions, and mis- 
taken objects of thought, all which, by stealing encroachments 
or violent incursions, may be fast wearing away the charac- 
ter, are liable to be arrested in their progress even by a 
prosing treatise, which shall subject them to a cool analysis, 
and make the mind familiar with comprehensive descriptions 
and classifications of them. 

We feel justified, on the. whole, in laying down the follow- 
ing general'results, which may be expected from good treatises 
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on mental philosophy. Not to enumerate several advantages, 
of comparatively subordinate value, such as the mental dis- 
cipline acquired by the prosecution of the study itself, the 
very dignity of the subject as a theme of speculation, the ac- 
cession of a mere appropriate accomplishment, if nothing 
more, to a well furnished mind, and the like ; the first un- 
questionably great advantage is, to make us revolve upon and 
feel habitually conscious of our powers ; a state of mind 
which necessarily precedes all wise and energetic action. 
The second good result proceeding from this study is, that 
philosophical self examination smoothes the way directly to 
moral self examination, which is the nurse of virtue. A third 
effe'ct is to excite sentiments of piety by the contemplation of 
the most excellent and wonderful of the known works of God. 
Such, we maintain, are the general tendencies of this 
study. But it may be objected that these are too indefinite and 
untangible, being subjects rather of speculation than of clear 
demonstration. We may be asked to point out the express 
and particular achievements of the science of the mind, and 
to enumerate any newly discovered intellectual instruments, 
so to speak, which have visibly blessed and gladdened the 
prospects of the species, like the mariner's compass, the 
chronometer, the safety lamp, the vaccine virus, the steam 
engine ; or any, which have given new power and stimulus to 
scientific researches, like some of Newton's theorems, the 
Galvanic battery, or the blow pipe. The inductive method 
of Lord Bacon will, of course, suggest itself here to every 
reader at all acquainted with our subject ; and intellectual 
philosophers, with the author before us among the number, 
claim for it the magnificent merit of introducing a revolution 
not only in their own science, but in every other, and of 
almost changing the face of the modern earth. But to be 
candid, we must make a distinction between the inductive 
method itself, and Bacon's verbal interpretation and procla- 
mation of it. It is the interpretation and proclamation only 
that truly belong to the science of the mind ; the method 
itself has been more or less operative in all men from time 
immemorial. It did not depend on a promulgation by Bacon 
or any one else, whether a right mode of reasoning and phi- 
losophising should, in spite of ancient trammels, occasionally 
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force itself upon inquisitive and strong understandings. Did 
Locke and Davy, (names, which we select to represent im- 
provements in the two departments of intellectual and physical 
science,) did they rely on a divulged and explicit statute of 
Lord Bacon for the character and success of their researches? 
No more, we apprehend, than Napoleon fought his way to 
empire under the influence of an axiom. 

In making, however, this large concession, or rather, in 
drawing this due distinction, we are by no means disposed 
either to depreciate the actual merit of Lord Bacon's rule, 
or to disavow the past unequivocal successes of the branch of 
science in question, or to abandon our hopes of its future in- 
definite triumphs. Much, certainly, was gained by embody- 
ing the inductive method in a preceptive frame, and so sug- 
gesting and recommending it to the world. If an earlier start 
along the true path of science was hereby given to men, than 
they would otherwise have taken, and if, by the same means, 
an incalculable expenditure of time and talents has in many 
cases been saved, these are achievements, which certainly 
belong to the science of the mind. For we scarcely need 
contend, that the investigation and laying down of precepts 
for the prosecution of general science strictly constitutes one 
department of intellectual philosophy. 

But, to take our stand on still more unquestionable ground ; 
supposing all that has been written and said about the princi- 
ple of association of ideas had been suppressed from the very 
first, and that men had been left to avail themselves of that 
principle only as nature prompted and experience dictated; 
can it be conceived, that every individual in the world at 
this moment would have been equally wise and skilful, equally 
happy and virtuous ? On the contrary, has not the specifica- 
tion and description of this element of our minds, and the 
perpetual pressing of its existence and uses upon the attention 
of men, caused it to become a more constant, systematic, and 
efficient instrument of thought and practice ? Of two orators, 
in other respects equal, which should we most confidently 
select for the management of a cause, one who has been 
taught the doctrine of association in all its known relations and 
effects, or one who only instinctively and unconsciously acts 
upon it ? To us there seems a vast accession of power and 
resources placed at the disposal of the former. Our own 
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convictions are both deliberate and strong, that in the whole 
body of literature and mental effort at the present day, com- 
prehending alike the speculations of the labored and formal 
volume, the pulpit, bar, legislative hall, periodical press, ephe- 
meral paragraph, conversation, and solitary thought, no con- 
temptible degree of whatever deep research, true sentiment, 
accurate rhetoric, and just reasoning, are found to prevail, 
owes its origin more or less directly to the influence of what 
has been said and inculcated respecting right methods of ra- 
tiocination, and respecting the proper application of the asso- 
ciating principle. 

Who can doubt that individual virtue has been strengthen- 
ed, and individual happiness increased, by a scientific ac- 
quaintance with the principle of association ? When gloomy 
thoughts overshadow and oppress his soul, the well educated 
man, who happily has not neglected the science of the mind, 
recollects what he has been taught in books, and in the lec- 
ture room, concerning continued trains of ideas, and the 
power of the associating principle. He, therefore, seizes the 
assistance of this intellectual instrument to lead his attention 
towards brighter objects of contemplation, and thus to dissi- 
pate his gloom. And this he does with much more avidity 
and effect, than the untutored son of sorrow, who, unac- 
quainted with the whole nature and extent of the blessed 
power within him, makes perhaps, or perhaps not, a few faint 
efforts, which instinct may benevolently prompt, to turn the 
train of his ideas and feelings, but soon again desperately 
yields up his soul to its fixed and haunting agony. 

We rejoice to believe, that the science we are recommend- 
ing is frequently found instrumental also in purifying the cur- 
rent of thought, as well as recalling it to its proper channels ; 
that it assists in eluding the suggestions of temptation, in con- 
trolling a wayward imagination, in analysing and dissolving 
prejudices ; and that it produces many other similar effects, 
favorable to virtue and happiness, which would have arisen 
less certainly and systematically, had the power of the asso- 
ciating principle been left to its own spontaneous operations, 
unaffected by former scientific speculations, and unaided by 
the cultivated habit of looking into ourselves. 

The very nature of the thing, we confess, forbids us to 
point out, ocularly, the influence of these intellectual instru- 
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ments acting on the minds of men, as one may show the 
compass in the binnacle, virtually influencing every motion of 
a ship, and guiding her safely through difficulties and dangers. 
All that we can. do is, to throw out our suggestions and the 
results of our own experience for what they are worth, and 
leave them to excite the convictions or dissent of our readers, 
according to their views, experience, and modes of thinking. 
But if there is any truth in the preceding reflections, the 
claims of intellectual philosophy are vindicated, and she can 
boast of her specific instruments, that wield as prodigious a 
power, and are capable of conferring as exhaustless bene- 
fits, as certain more tangible discoveries in the sister depart- 
ment of natural philosophy. Observe, we are careful not to 
claim for this science the principle of association itself, any 
more than the principle of reasoning, or of memory, or of 
imagination. It is only the formal recognition, the verbal 
statement, the didactic exposition, of these principles, which 
we understand here by intellectual instruments, and for the 
positively beneficial influences of which we are taking the 
trouble to contend. 

The topical system of the ancients was such an intellectual 
instrument, as has been demanded of mental philosophy, and 
nearly as palpable as the safety lamp. The discovery of it 
strictly belonged to the genuine science of the mind. The 
art of Mnemonics may be at present only in its infancy. We 
hold the expectation of new discoveries and methods in this 
branch of learning to be as reasonable, as to look for farther 
knowledge on the subjects of light and heat. For instance, 
as an humble example, has a general rule been yet laid down, 
apportioning the quantity of anything to be committed to 
memory, to the number of times necessary to repeat it, so as 
to introduce the greatest possible economy of time and labor ? 
If a half page of letter press requires to be only six times read 
over, in order to be well fixed in the memory, and a whole 
page seven times, it is manifestly better to divide the task of 
a whole page into two portions, and thus to save one reading. 
If, again, a quarter of a page only requires to be repeated 
five times, a further economy may be obtained by dividing 
the task into four portions. It is evident, however, that these 
divisions may be continued so far as to frustrate the purpose 
of them ; for if the page is broken up into portions as small as 
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one line each, although each portion could be well remem- 
bered at one reading, yet the whole page must be read over 
seven times as at first, and a loss is thus incurred by carrying 
the divisions too far. But where is the point at which the 
divisions may cease, and still allow the smallest possible num- 
ber of repeated readings ? Now a few patient and attentive 
experiments and calculations, upon a memory of average 
strength and quickness, might conduct an inquirer to some 
result or formula on this subject, which should prove as useful 
to the world as a new algebraic expression in the general doc- 
trine of chances. Who will pretend to limit the possible mul- 
tiplication of such facts and rules of every kind, connected 
with all our mental operations ? The time may come, when a 
grammar or accidence of the mind shall be put into the hands 
of youth, on a very extended and improved plan of some of 
our easy systems of logic, which shall reveal to the opening 
intellect the extent of its powers, and early teach it the adroit 
and perfect use of itself, far beyond what is now practised or 
conjectured by the most accomplished and experienced men. 
Should it be incredulously asked, if such things can be ex- 
pected at this late period of the world, we would inquire in 
return, how long, on the one hand, the species may yet hope 
to exist, and, on the other, how long the circulation of the 
blood has been discovered ? 

A complete system of intellectual philosophy, in all its ab- 
stract perfection, necessarily cannot be executed until the full 
extent of the human powers has been tried in every art and 
every science, that cai possibly develop and employ them. 
Such a period, it is true, stands at an indefinite distance. But 
still the remark illustrates and strengthens our position at the 
outset of this article, that the science of the mind is destined 
to become the most advanced of all. Approximations to its 
ideal completeness can be made from time to time, accord- 
ing as the mind cf man exhibits new achievements and capa- 
cities to serve as materials for this last and highest branch of 
knowledge. When the mathematician has exhausted his skill 
in numerical combination, and has invented methods, by which 
even the relations of infinite quantities can be managed to his 
purposes, the philosopher of the mind steps in, looks at the 
point which has been reached, and records it on some page 
of the intellectual system. When the natural philosopher has 
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made every possible experiment on matter, has investigated 
the affinities of atoms, or taken the weight of worlds, or sys- 
tematised the laws of motion, or measured the long, long 
journey of a ray of light from some outer system of the uni- 
verse, or examined the different properties of opposite sides 
of that ray, or searched for the lines which divide organized 
from inorganic substance, and sentient from sluggish life, then 
the intellectual philosopher comes up to revise the task of his 
indefatigable agent and forerunner, marking wherein he has 
triumphed, or wherein he has been baffled, and notes down 
on the tablet of his own science the strength and the weak- 
ness of the human intellect. 

When the poet, the orator, the scholar, the reasoner, the 
historian, the painter, the musician, the sculptor, the archi- 
tect, with the laborers in every other kindred art or pursuit, 
have exhausted their powers in affecting the souls of men, 
now moving them with transports of delight, now stimulating 
and correcting the progress of thought, now impressing a new 
character on whole generations, and guiding them to new 
courses of action, the mental philosopher fails not, with ob- 
servant eye, to follow after these varied achievements, and 
transfers them to his chapter of the influences of mind upon 
mind. It is equally a branch of his vocation to watch the 
spontaneous movements of individual and collective man ; to 
trace the changes of opinion, custom, character ; to observe 
what is universally pleasing or displeasing ; in short, to note 
and record the operations and affections of the general mind. 
When hundreds of solitary thinkers have turned their atten- 
tion inwards to survey the operations of their own individual 
intellect, compared with what they know of others, and have 
classified, as well as the evanescent and impalpable nature of 
the subject will permit, those laws of thought and emotion, 
that may be gathered from their combined internal experience 
and foreign observation, at length some master philosopher of 
the mind avails himself of the labors of his predecessors, and 
employs their recorded results to mould into a new frame and 
aspect this keystone of the sciences. When sciences, which 
are now unthought of, shall arise and be carried to perfection, 
calling forth mental powers as yet unexerted and unknown, 
and when perhaps new combinations and exhibitions of moral 
excellence shall brighten the face of society, the faithful phi- 
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losopher of the intellect will stand ready to arrange these 
freshly created materials in his ever growing system. Thus, 
the Science of the Mind, though susceptible of perpetual ad- 
vances, must necessarily be the last to arrive at perfection. 
Its elements partly consist of the results of all the other sci- 
ences. It is waiting to see what man can do and suffer, for 
its own business is to record and classify it. We cannot 
conceive of the final step of its march on earth ; its present 
incipient existence here thus constituting a new proof of a 
future state of being. Like the leading and essential virtue 
of Christianity, it never faileth, not even when prophecies 
fail, and tongues cease, and subordinate systems of knowledge 
vanish away. 

It is high time to cease confounding the science of the 
mind with Metaphysics. This word, by common use, has 
now imperceptibly acquired a new signification, no longer to 
be found in the dictionaries, and no longer expressive of a 
distinct science. We will try to explain and fix its present 
general acceptation. Metaphysics is that which ascribes ima- 
ginary and plausible causes to existing appearances, and spe- 
culates upon the nature of what is hidden and unknown. We 
would distinguish it from Philosophy, inasmuch as philosophy 
ascertains the causes of phenomena, and learns from expe- 
rience the properties of things. Metaphysics will be found 
to enter more or less into every department of learning. 
When Newton discovered and applied the law of gravitation, 
he was, strictly speaking, the philosopher. When he ascribed 
that gravitation to the influence of a subtle, etherial fluid, per- 
vading all bodies, (though the theory almost prophetically 
accorded with some things, which we now know respecting 
electricity,) he was only the metaphysician. When Haiiy 
unfolded the mechanical composition of crystals, and even 
demonstrated the necessary forms of their ultimate particles, 
he acted the part of a philosopher ; but in attempting to ac- 
count for the transmission of light through them, one might 
theorise ever so plausibly, and still be nothing more than a 
metaphysician. When Locke divided our ideas into those of 
sensation and reflection, although his division might have been 
incomplete or even redundant, yet, being a classification of 
known phenomena, it was perfectly philosophical. But when 
lie accounted for our sensations of different colors by the 
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emission of differently shaped atoms from the surfaces of 
bodies, he was metaphysical. When the Edinburgh Review 
traced the influence of French literature upon the poetry of 
the English Augustan age, it was convincingly philosophical ; 
but, at another time, in accounting for the pleasure derived 
from Mr Campbell's poetry, it worked itself up into a fit of 
beautiful metaphysical frenzy. 

Philosophy reasons rightly from right data; the reasoning, 
or the data, or both, of metaphysics, may be either right or 
wrong. A spice of metaphysics in a man's mind is a very good 
thing ; in some writers a slight mixture of it has made many 
an author popular. It flatters the reader's own consciousness 
of being profound, and it stimulates his imagination to ascribe 
uncommon resources to the writer. Most men of genius are 
not without the metaphysical characteristic. It is the pioneer 
to discoveries of unknown relations among things. To im- 
prove any science, or to break into any original track of 
thought, one must have some tendency towards this qua- 
lity. All the great chemists we ever heard of have been en- 
dued with the metaphysical impetus. It is conjecture, and 
fancy, and refined curiosity, which prompt them to experi- 
ment, and it is not until they confirm by fact even the most 
sagacious of their conjectures, that they are honored with the 
name of philosophers. The science of electricity, if we may 
strictly call it science, is at this moment half philosophy and 
half metaphysics. The science of the mind was once almost 
entirely metaphysics, and rightly bore that name, which it 
still erroneously bears, though very much purified from the 
admixture. Aristotle, however, mingled a good deal of phi- 
losophy with the science. His followers, and the schools of 
later date, made it nearly all metaphysics again. Des Carte6 
and Malebranche began to restore it to its proper balance, 
but were still too inveterate metaphysicians to produce the 
requisite equilibrium. Locke combined the metaphysical and 
the philosophical attributes to an enviable degree. Hence 
the improvements in this science which are dated from him. 
His followers of the French school, together with Berkeley 
and Hume, Hartley and Priestley, made very few real ad- 
vances, in consequence of the undue preponderance of meta- 
physics in their speculations. 

The Scotch school, so called, vibrated with too forcible a 
reaction to the opposite extreme. Reid and Stewart were 
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great philosophers, and it is impossible to rise from the study 
of their works without large improvement and gratitude ; and 
nature undoubtedly formed them to be also great metaphysi- 
cians. They wanted not invention, wing, or acumen. But 
they fastidiously and conscientiously folded up their excursive 
powers, or only opened them to brood over the chaos in which 
the science of the mind lay darkening beneath them. They 
struck out from the mass no brilliant revolving orb. This 
peculiarity, we apprehend, is the cause of a considerable de- 
pression of their original reputation, and has emboldened the 
critics to intrude upon Mr Stewart's weary and honorable 
retreat, with asking, what he has done ? An insatiable world 
is not contented with seeing the old cumbrous rubbish removed 
from the path of science, though the labor is performed, like 
that of Virgil's swain, in ever so elegant a manner. To the 
disappointment experienced with regard to the Scotch school 
of mental philosophers, from whom so much was expected, 
and who were supposed to be making a last grand experiment, 
we ascribe the unmerited neglect, which has been paid to the 
works of the late Dr Brown. But it is a neglect which will 
not continue. Every year will increase the number of his 
readers. He had the happiness of combining the genius of 
the severest inductive philosophy with an adventurous meta- 
physical spirit, which Bacon himself neither by precept nor 
example condemned. 

The little volume before us was published a short time pre- 
vious to the death of its author. It comprehends the outlines 
only of one portion of his whole course of lectures.* About 

* We understand that the metaphysical, or rather physiological portion of 
Dr Brown's Lectures has lately been introduced as a classic manual at Har- 
vard University. We trust it will be regarded as respectfully cooperating only, 
and not interfering with this laudable arrangement, if we suggest a substitu- 
tion of Dr Brown's own ' Sketch' in the room of his extended Lectures. It 
is a thin, portable volume happily drawn up. It contains all that essentially 
and strictly belongs to the subject of the corresponding Lectures. It is gene- 
rally broken into short manageable paragraphs, of convenience both to teacher 
and pupils It avoids the numerous quotations, unending repetitions, and dif- 
fused amplifications of the larger work. It is equally as clear and intelligible 
as that ; perhaps more so. It was intended for publication. The Lectures 
were left incompletely prepared. In every point of view we should think the 
' Sketch' a preferable Text Book. If reprinted in our country, a neat edition 
could not exceed in price one dollar. A teacher might illustrate from the 
larger work whatever should appear deficient in the smaller, and the pupil 
would read with heightened pleasure the Lectures, after becoming familiar 
with the abstract. 
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the close of the same year the Lectures appeared in Edin- 
burgh, as a posthumous publication in four volumes, and have 
since been reprinted in our own country. At some future 
period we hope to call the attention of our readers more par- 
ticularly to this latter work ; and in the mean time, our pre- 
sent observations will be found to apply as strictly to the first 
half or more of Dr Brown's Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind as to the volume before us, which the au- 
thor, with his own decaying hand, abstracted from them. 

According to the extensive scope of the views of Dr Brown, 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind comprehends the follow- 
ing subjects. 

I. Mental Physiology. 

II. General Ethics. 

III. Politics. 

IV. Natural Theology. 

We will proceed to unfold, in the first place, the author's 
favorite science of Mental Physiology. 

The object of all physical inquiry is twofold. We either 
attempt to ascertain the constituent coexisting elements of 
substances, as we find them at any given moment, and a3 
they compose an apparently continuous whole, or we consider 
them as the subjects, or as the agents of those changes, which 
constitute the physical events of the system of the world. 
What is this piece of glass ? If we consider it merely as a 
continuous whole, our answer will be, that it is a compound of 
alkaline and siliceous matter. But if we consider it as the 
agent or the subject of changes, we speak of its refractive pow- 
ers, its fusibility at a certain temperature, its resistance to dis- 
solution by the common powerful acids, and the like. In 
short, we consider the substances, into the nature of which we 
inquire, in these two lights alone, as they exist in space, or as 
they exist in time. 

The foregoing views are applied by the author to the phy- 
siology of the mind. We know neither the essential substance 
of matter nor of mind ; but the author maintains that the phe- 
nomena of thought and feeling have the same relation to the 
unknown internal essence of the substance mind, which a 
brittle or a fusible state has to that of the substance glass, or 
which any sensible properties whatever have to that of the 
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substance in which they inhere. All these various phenomena 
of thought and feeling he regards as nothing more than modi- 
fications, or affections, or states of the mind, which is a 
simple, uniform principle. They may be complex, like the 
properties of matter, and so be susceptible of analysis, or they 
may be the agents and the subjects of innumerable changes 
among each other, and so sustain the reciprocal relation of 
causes and effects. 

In conformity to these statements, the author proposes, in 
the first place, to institute a strict mental analysis, a depart- 
ment of philosophy which he complains has hitherto been 
much neglected. Some of our mental phenomena are evi- 
dently simple, as the feeling of pain, the sensation of color, 
and that of sound. Others again are complex, or composed 
of different simple states of the mind, as we shall soon see to 
be the case with Appetite, and other feelings. What the 
chemist does in matter, the intellectual analyst does in mind. 
His object is to develop the elements of any complex senti- 
ment or emotion, and to show that it virtually bears the same 
relation of seeming comprehensiveness to those several ele- 
ments, that is borne by a piece of glass to the various sepa- 
rate elements to which it is reduced by the chemist. 

In commencing his introspective analysis, Dr Brown seizes 
hold of Memory as the handle and instrument of all his 
inquiries. On this faculty itself he scarcely bestows either 
definition, description, or analysis. He assumes it at once as 
the Jos Tiov aria of his whole system. Let us then for the 
present grant him Memory, if by this single mystery he pro- 
mises to solve all other mysteries. 

The first fortress of old error, against which he marches 
with this simple talisman, is Consciousness. He attacks this 
first, since all the varieties of those everchanging feelings, 
which form the subjects of his inquiry, are referred to it. He 
maintains that it is no distinct power of the mind, as it has 
always been supposed to be. He rigorously denies that at 
one and the same moment you can have a sensation or an 
idea, and also have a separate simultaneous feeling of con- 
sciousness about it. In the very next instant after the sensa- 
tion or the idea, however, you have the memory of it. With 
the memory, moreover, you have an intuitive belief, that you, 
who just now had the sensation or idea, are the same indivi- 
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dual being, who have the remembrance of it now. Thus, 
between the sensation itself, the remembrance of it, and the 
intuitive belief of personal identity, away slips Consciousness 
into thin air ! 

On the subject of personal identity, Dr Brown most ad- 
mirably argues, that no process of reasoning can ever demon- 
strate it, because the very essence of every argument consists 
in the circumstance, that the mind, which adopts the conclu- 
sion, irresistibly believes itself to be the same mind which 
held the premises. Thus this belief rises above all argument, 
or rather, is the foundation of every reasoning process. It 
follows directly, that since no argument can proceed a step 
without it, the belief itself is intuitive, and stands on the same 
footing with the proposition, that the whole is greater than a 
part. 

Our author gives many other less abstract, but not less 
conclusive arguments to prove the same thing, and replies to 
several other popular objections. 

By personal identity he strictly and solely means the iden- 
tity of a single principle, which feels and thinks. He com- 
bats with united argument and ridicule the notion of certain 
philosophers, that strict personal identity can be affected by 
any corporeal changes whatever, and shows that the delusion 
has lain in the double use of the word person, as sometimes 
signifying the thinking principle alone, and sometimes that 
and the body united. 

We have thus far considered only the phenomena of the 
mind in general; consciousness and personal identity evi- 
dently involving all states of the mind alike. The author 
now proceeds to consider them in the separate classes in 
which they may be arranged. Dismissing as incomplete and 
inaccurate all former arrangements of them into powers of 
the understanding and of the will, and into intellectual and 
active powers, and so forth, he proceeds to a new distribution. 
The following remarks on this design appear to us very just, 
and constitute at once a powerful recommendation of the 
author's labors, as well as justification of our own humble 
efforts in reporting them. 

' A new classification, therefore, which includes, in its generic 
character, those qualities, [which former classifications have neglect- 
ed,] will of course draw to them attention, which they could not 
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otherwise have obtained ; and the more various the views are, 
which we take of the objects of any science, the juster consequent- 
ly, because the more equal, will be the estimate which we form of 
them. So truly is this the case, that I am convinced, that no one has 
ever read over the mere terms of a new division in a science, how- 
ever familiar the science may have been to him, without learning 
more than this new division itself, — without being struck with some 
property or relation, the importance of which he now perceives 
most clearly, and which he is quite astonished that he should have 
overlooked so long before.' Led. 16. 

The following is the principle of the author's new classifi- 
cation. 

The causes, or immediate antecedents of the various men- 
tal phenomena, are either foreign to the mind, or they belong 
to the mind itself. A change of mental state is either pro- 
duced by a change in our bodily organs, or, without any cause 
external to itself, one state of mind is the immediate result of 
a. former state of mind, in consequence of those laws of suc- 
cession of thoughts and feelings, which were established by 
the Creator himself. 

In conformity with this distinction, he makes his first divi- 
sion of the phenomena of the mind, into its external and in- 
ternal affections. The class of internal affections, by far the 
most copious and various of the two, he subdivides into two 
great orders, our intellectual states of mind, and our emotions. 

We have sensations or perceptions of the objects that affect 
our bodily organs ; these he terms the sensitive or external 
affections of the mind. Then again we remember objects, 
we imagine them in new situations, we compare their rela- 
tions ; these he terms the intellectual states of the mind. 
Once more, we are moved with certain lively feelings, on the 
consideration of what we thus perceive, or remember, or ima- 
gine, or compare ; with feelings, for example, of beauty, or 
sublimity, or astonishment, or love, or hate, or hope, or fear. 
These, and various other vivid feelings analogous to them, are 
our emotions. 

Under the external affections of the mind, the author com- 
prehends not only all those phenomena, or states of mind, 
which are commonly termed sensations, but also all our in- 
ternal organic feelings of pleasure or pain, that arise from 
states of the nervous system, as much as our other sensations. 
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Many of these ate commonly ranked under another head, 
that of appetites, such as hunger, thirst, the desire of repose, 
or of change of muscular position, which follows long con- 
tinued exertion ; the oppressive anxiety, which arises from 
impeded respiration, and various other diseases, the effect 
of bodily uneasiness. And here occurs a characteristic in- 
stance of our author's peculiar powers of abstract analysis ; 
an instance, if we mistake not, equally as acute, and more 
luminously convincing than that, which before attempted the 
resolution of the supposed power of consciousness. These 
appetites, he says, evidently admit of being analysed into two 
distinct elements, a pain of a peculiar species, and a subse- 
quent desire of that which is to relieve the pain, states of mind, 
of which one may immediately succeed the other ; but which 
are, unquestionably, as different in themselves, as if no such 
succession took place. The pain, which is one element of the 
appetite, is an external affection of the mind, to be classed 
with our other sensations; the succeeding desire, which is 
another element of it, is an internal affection of the mind, to 
be classed with our other emotions of desire. The truth is, 
we give one name to the combination of the two feelings, in 
consequence of their being so universally and immediately 
successive. Still, in every case, the pain is felt before the 
desire of relief is felt, and two states of mind manifestly com- 
pose what an imperfect analysis has hitherto presumed to be 
but one. All imaginable objections to these views the author 
arrays and removes, and we recommend the whole of these 
speculations [Lecture xvn.] as one of the most delightful 
portions of the larger work. 

Besides those particular feelings of bodily uneasiness, which, 
as attended with desire, constitute our appetites, there are 
other affections of the same class, which, though not usually 
ranked with our external sensations or perceptions, because 
we find it difficult to ascribe them to any local organ, are un- 
questionably to be arranged under the same head ; since they 
are feelings which arise as immediately and directly from a 
certain state of a part of the nervous system, as any of the 
feelings which we more commonly ascribe to external sense. 
Of this kind is that muscular pleasure of alacrity and action, 
which forms so great a part of the delight of the young of 
every species of living beings ; and which is felt, though in a 
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less degree, at every period of life, even the most advanced ; 
or which, when it ceases in age, only gives place to another 
species of muscular pleasure, that which constitutes the plea- 
sure of ease, the same species of feeling which doubles to 
every one the delight of exercise, by sweetening the repose 
to which it leads, and thus making it indirectly as well as 
directly a source of enjoyment. 

With respect, farther, to our muscular feelings, the author 
observes, that though many of them may be almost unnoticed 
by us during the influence of stronger sensations, they are 
yet sufficiently powerful, when we attend to them, to render 
us, independently of sight and touch, in a great measure sen- 
sible of the position of our body in general, and of its various 
parts ; and, comparatively indistinct as they are, they become 
in many cases, (as in the acquired perceptions of vision, for 
example, and equally too in various other instances, in which 
little attention has been paid to them by philosophers,) ele- 
ments of some of the nicest and most accurate judgments 
which we form. 

On the whole, although our author does not formally lay 
down a sixth sense in addition to the ancient enumeration, he 
certainly presents some very strong considerations in favor 
of ranking our muscular feelings as a distinct, peculiar, and 
independent order of sensations. 

The pains of appetite, our muscular feelings, and all other 
mental states of this class, the author appropriately denomi- 
nates in his system, the Less Definite External Affections of 
Mind. 

Having treated of these, he proceeds to what he ranks as 
the More Definite External Affections of Mind, which com- 
prehend the feelings more commonly termed sensations, and 
universally ascribed to five particular organs of sense. 

On this subject our author transfers the celebrated theory 
of Berkeley, as to our acquired perceptions of vision, to the 
information given us by our other senses. In the case of 
sound, there is a very evident analogy to our acquired visual 
perceptions; since a constant reference to place mingles with 
our sensations of this class, in the same manner, though not 
so distinctly, as in our perceptions of sight. We perceive the 
sound, as it were, near or at a distance, in one direction rather 
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than in another. But what should originally inform the infant, 
that the voice he hears in the next room is nearer than the 
voice, which sounds to him from the distance of five hundred 
feet? Experience, derived from his other senses, alone 
teaches him, in process of time, to judge with immediate and 
unfailing precision. The other senses the author also holds 
to be more or less under the same influence. 

Respecting the corporeal part of the process of perception, 
all that is known of it the author acknowledges, is, that cer- 
tain affections of the nervous system, including the brain, 
precede immediately certain affections of the mind. As to 
the nature of the connexion between these antecedents and 
consequents, he thinks it never will be ascertained, and he 
dismisses the consideration altogether from his philosophy. 
The various specific affections of the nervous system, as it 
is spread from the brain to all the organs of sense, and in- 
deed through every part of the body, are known ; the va- 
rious and corresponding affections of the mind, which follow 
them, are also known. With these facts taken for granted, 
the author proceeds in his task of analysing our complicated, 
organic, and corresponding mental affections, and discovering 
and estimating the whole degree and body of knowledge, to- 
gether with the intricate and often fugitive process of acquir- 
ing it, which they furnish of the external world, in which ex- 
ternal world he includes even our organs of sense themselves. 

He argues at great length, that our five senses alone are 
in themselves insufficient to give us any knowledge or belief 
of an external world of matter. In justice to him, let it be 
borne in mind, that he lays down the essential and constituent 
elements of our idea of matter to be only two, namely, Re- 
sistance and Extension. Sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, 
meaning by touch, only the sensation connected with the 
superficial exterior integument that surrounds the muscular 
system, he contends, are nothing more than states of mind, 
which we might experience forever, without thinking of 
ascribing them to anything foreign from ourselves, in like 
manner as we never ascribe any of our internal joys or sor- 
rows to an external cause. Whence then do we obtain our 
notion of something out of ourselves, and whence do we ob- 
tain a knowledge of matter 7 All our information on these 
points he would derive, originally, from our muscular feelings 
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alone. With the experience gained from these muscular 
feelings, the operations of the five senses are so perpetually, 
universally, and intimately associated, as to make the senses 
appear the original sources of the knowledge in question. 
We decline going over the grounds on which Dr Brown un- 
dertakes to remove the delusion, attacking each sense by 
itself, particularly that of simple touch, and stripping them 
all of their long asserted and allowed pretensions on this 
score. 

But though we are so indulgent as to spare our readers 
this merely preparatory discussion, they need not think to re- 
sist, while we lead them, as we now shall do, into the very cen- 
tral labyrinth of the speculations of our metaphysical Daedalus. 
Presuming that he has proved the senses to have no original 
concern in conveying to us the idea of an external world, he 
transfers at once the seat of discussion to the very region of 
the muscles themselves, leaving the five senses far behind in 
the custody of Aristotle, Mr Locke, Dr Reid, and the rest 
of the whole body of his pondering predecessors. With a 
species of indagation altogether characteristic of himself, or, 
we might say, of himself and Dr Darwin, he carries us back 
to the first semi-instinctive movements of an infant's muscles. 
He watches its repeatedly and gradually opening and closing 
fingers, until a solid body is interposed within its little grasp, 
which impedes the accustomed muscular contractions. It is 
now, that the infant acquires, as our author maintains, the 
first real and original notion of 'outness,' of something foreign 
to himself, of something which is not himself. Those petty 
muscular motions he feels to be all his own ; but the moment 
that resistance to them takes place, he ascribes the new sen- 
sation to a foreign cause. 

Here we pause to interpose a stricture. Dr Brown ap- 
pears to us not to have carried his analysis quite far enough 
to be perfectly consistent with himself. If an interruption of 
the child's muscular motions is sufficient to give it a notion of 
outness, why, for a like reason, is not an interruption of its 
gazing on a bright object sufficient to give it the same notion ? 
But this the author will not allow ; since, as we have seen, 
he denies that from mere sight alone we can acquire the least 
belief or idea of an external world. Now he has not told us 
what there is peculiar to the child's muscular feelings, the 
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interruption of which should draw its thoughts out of itself, 
more than an interruption of the exercise of its visual facul- 
ties. He does indeed in one place, we believe, obscurely 
hint, that as the muscular motions of the child originate from 
himself, and continue by his own will, whereas the sight of 
the bright object comes without any effort on his part, con- 
tinues without his volition, and is withdrawn without resisting 
his will at all, this difference between the two kinds of inter- 
ruption is sufficient to account, in the former case, for the 
child's having a notion of something foreign from himself, 
while in the other, there is nothing more than a mere success- 
ion of natural feelings or states passing through his mind. 
But the author neither places much emphasis on this distinc- 
tion, nor brings it forward frequently, which he would cer- 
tainly have done had he relied much on it. Nor are we 
willing to admit it as a sufficient explanation of the diffi- 
culty in question. For aught we can discern, the child's 
muscular motion may be stopped, and even his will resisted, 
and yet the feelings resulting from such interruptions shall 
still be nothing more than so many simple states of mind suc- 
ceeding one another, like phantasmagoria] pictures, without 
the necessity of his referring them to anything abroad. 

How then shall this chasm be filled up in our author's in- 
vestigation ? We would say thus. The child, we apprehend, 
never begins to adopt the belief of anything external to him- 
self until he perceives that some accustomed object of gratifi- 
cation is out of his immediate reach, and requires him to 
originate a voluntary locomotion in order to recover it. In- 
deed, all that can be understood of an external world, at any 
period of our lives, is simply that which we cannot reach, and 
over which we can have no control, except by moving the 
body or the hand from its usual position. We allow, with our 
author, that muscular pressure gives almost even the new- 
born infant a perfect notion of one element of our complex 
idea of matter, that is, resistance. But we think Dr Brown 
should have stopped there. He should not so gratuitously 
have coupled the notion of Outness with that of Resistance. 
The former we conceive to be attained even not until long 
after the idea of Extension is attained. We conceive out- 
author to be thus misled in the very way against which he is 
constantly guarding his readers, and to be betrayed into that 
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defective analysis, which be complains of in former philoso- 
phers. In subsequent life, the perpetual and close connexion 
between our ideas of something resisting and of something 
external has induced him to suppose, that they both spring 
up together in the infant's mind. But we believe we have 
learned in his own school to question our teacher, and to dis- 
cern some other source of the peculiar notion in question. 

The etymological meaning of the word external, and indeed 
every meaning which is ever attached to it, implies a change 
or difference of place. As long as the child is locally at rest, 
sensations of a thousand varieties, ' states of mind' both inter- 
nal and externa], may throng upon him in successive waves, 
and yet all appear to be as much parts of himself as any 
spontaneous pain or pleasure within. No matter whether it 
is a smell, or a sight, or a sound, or a feeling of resistance, 
or a thwarting of his will, or any other feeling, which begins 
and terminates at or in himself ; we regard all these feelings 
as exactly on the same level with respect to the point under 
consideration. But it is the separation of the resisting and 
extended object from himself, it is the withdrawment of some- 
thing out of his power, it is the dropping of the rattle out of 
his hand, it is the removal of the fount of infant life from his 
lips, that reveals to him the secret of something foreign to 
himself, and convinces him that all existence is not involved 
in his own, and teaches him the first of that long series of 
lessons, which he is to be learning through life, comprehend- 
ing the whole variety of local relations in which he stands to 
outward things, from the spoon that approaches to and re- 
cedes from his mouth, to the remotest star whose distance 
can be scarcely reached even by the imagination. 

We are the more confirmed in our proposed amendment 
of the author's doctrine, by perceiving a conscious embarrass- 
ment and sense of something wanting, which appears all 
along in his endeavors to account for the original notion of 
an external world. He thrusts it in headlong and by a kind 
of slight of hand with the idea of Resistance. (See the 
whole of the Lecture incorrectly numbered xxin.) He does 
not seem to us to be quite satisfied with his own account of it. 
Nor do we wonder. He explicitly says, (Lect. xxvi, incor- 
rectly numbered xxv,) that when a body is first grasped in 
infancy, the cause of the new sensation is believed to be 
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something different from our sentient self, ' because it breaks 
an accustomed series of feelings.' At the moment he was 
writing this, he must have felt, that he would not allow this 
effect to be produced in the infant's mind by the breaking of 
an accustomed series of visual or auditory feelings. The 
truth is, he might, as we fondly apprehend, have avoided all 
embarrassment and inconsistency, if he had shown, first, how 
the child acquires a notion of resistance ; secondly, how it 
acquires a notion of extension ; and, thirdly, how it superadds 
to these combined notions a conception of outness, which we 
have endeavored to explain. 

As a farther proof that the author was far from having ar- 
rived at definite and established views on this subject in his 
Lectures, we would observe, that in the corresponding por- 
tion of the Outlines, on which his last labors were spent, he 
lays down two definitions of Matter, into each of which he 
introduces the notion of Outness, although in the Lectures he 
had formally enumerated Resistance and Extension merely, 
and had considered the other ingredient only incidentally, 
and irregularly, and as if he hardly knew what to do with the 
thing. One of the definitions alluded to is this ; ' Matter is 
that which is without us, which has parts, which resists our 
efforts to compress it.' The other equivalent definition is, 
' Outness, Extension, Resistance, are thus mingled in one 
complex feeling ; and these, in our conception, are matter.' 
Sketch, pp. 106, 110. Very well. Here he has advanced 
a considerable step, by explicitly laying down three separate 
elements in our notion of matter. Yet he still continues to 
derive two of them from the same source, or rather to make 
the notions of Outness and Resistance precisely connate. 
We wonder it did not occur to him, that the feeling of Re- 
sistance is no more necessarily connected with the feeling of 
something external, than is the feeling of pain, or the feeling 
of whiteness. We are persuaded, that had the author lived, 
he would have perceived a totally new and subsequent origin 
for the reference, by the child, of his combined notion of re- 
sistance and extension, to an external system of things. That 
origin, we trust, we have pointed out. But to go back on the 
track of Dr Brown. 

The infant has now acquired his notion of Resistance. It 
remains to be seen how the other element of our idea of mat- 
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ter, namely, the notion of Extension, is obtained by this 
miniature metaphysician. 

The little fingers before mentioned gradually close and 
open, close and open, close and open, until the child has a 
notion of the length of time it requires to shut his finger down 
upon the palm of his hand ; meaning by length of time, the 
accustomed succession of different feelings attendant on each 
gradual contraction of the muscle. On the interposition of 
the resisting object, as before described, and the consequent 
interruption of the muscular contraction, the child, according 
to our author, has a notion of the remaining length of time, 
which it would have taken for the finger to arrive at the palm 
of the hand. Immediately the interposed object becomes a 
representative of this remaining length of time. If the dia- 
meter of the object interposed be small, the remaining length 
of time will be proportionably small, and consequently the 
infant's notion of the length of the interposed object corres- 
ponds. If the diameter be large, there is a corresponding 
reverse in the infant's idea, in consequence of the larger re- 
maining length of time. Thus length, with our author, in its 
true, original, and significant acceptation, indicates only time, 
and is transferred metaphorically from time to longitudinal 
extension. This doctrine he confirms by a number of rea- 
sonings, facts, and experiments. 

Allowing, then, that the infant derives his notion of the 
length of an object from the remaining time which that object 
intercepts, as above described, the next question is, as to the 
origin of his notion of breadth, which is the other element of 
our author's idea of extension. When, after obtaining an 
idea of a particular length from one finger alone, a second 
closes, or rather the two close together, and are interrupted 
by the same object, the infant has an idea of two separate, 
concurring, coexisting lengths. When three, when four, close 
together, he has the idea of three, of four, separate, concur- 
ring, coexisting lengths. And what is this but the idea of 
breadth ? 

Dr Brown allows that nothing can be more vague, indis- 
tinct, and imperfect, than the earliest notions, which the child 
thus acquires of the elements of extension. But every instant 
that he is awake, he is making new experiments ; his muscles 
never are at rest ; the imperfection of one experiment is cor- 
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rected by the next ; and, particularly, other muscles besides 
those of the hands and fingers are put in motion ; the expe- 
riments of the arm in every direction extend and confirm 
those of the smaller members, and the mere muscular per- 
ceptions of the child are thus growing more and more distinct 
and definite every day. 

All these muscular operations and feelings are, by the 
constitution of our frames, so closely connected with accom- 
panying tactual sensations, that the latter habitually become 
representatives of the former, and we are led to believe that 
we measure dimensions by touch alone, when it is only a se- 
condary and subordinate instrument in the business. 

We are mistaken if every reader will not allow much truth 
and originality in these speculations, whatever may be thought 
of the accuracy of some of the details, and however near they 
may occasionally seem to border on the ludicrous. We have 
no hesitation in ascribing new and important discoveries to 
Dr Brown, in this department of mental physiology. We 
fear not frankly and gratefully to avow our obligations to him 
for extending and enlightening the domain of our knowledge, 
with respect to subjects that must necessarily be near and 
familiar to us through the whole course of life. Let any one, 
after becoming familiar with these speculations upon the in- 
strumentality of our muscular system, in conveying to us a 
knowledge of the external world, betake himself to Dr Reid's 
' Inquiry into the Human Mind,' particularly to his chapter 
on Touch, and he will at once be convinced of the extraor- 
dinary meagreness of his own former views, and be gratified 
with the new and permanent light, which has here been 
thrown on the intellectual economy. 

From these speculations on the manner in which we ac- 
quire a belief of the external world, a very natural transition 
is made to the theory of Berkeley, who denies the existence 
of matter, and holds the universe to be only a combination of 
ideas. The skeptical systems, which have been erected on 
this doctrine, owe their plausibility to his assumed fundamental 
error, that ideas can exist separately from the mind. Dr 
Brown's simple principle, that ideas are nothing more than 
the mind itself existing in certain states, would have saved a 
world of perplexing skepticism and unprofitable controversy. 
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Several lectures are devoted to the refutation of Dr 
Reid's pretensions, who, as many of our readers know, has 
enjoyed the glory of irrefragably demonstrating the existence 
of an external world against the skeptical reasonings of Hume 
and other Pyrrhonists. As to the main point of dispute be- 
tween Dr Reid and Mr Hume, our author declares it to be 
entirely imaginary, since the skeptic himself, after all his 
refined reasonings to the contrary, allows it to be impossible 
not to believe in an external world, which very proposition, 
forsooth, is the grand artillery that Dr Reid leads against his 
opponent with so much parade ; both the disputants maintain- 
ing with equal earnestness, for their own purposes, that the 
existence of an external world can never be proved by argu- 
ment. 

In the course of these discussions, we have another instance 
of the same acute analysis, which we have already seen ex- 
hibited on the subjects of appetite and consciousness. Dr 
Reid had made great use of Perception, which, with former 
philosophers, he considered a distinct and unique faculty of 
the mind, that, immediately upon sensation taking place, ac- 
quainted us with the objects without. Dr Brown proves this 
to be a cumbrous addition to the mental apparatus. The two 
elements to which he reduces this supposed faculty, are, first, 
a sensation, and next, a mere reference by the associating 
principle to some extended, resisting substance, which we have 
before known only by sensation. Thus, between sensation 
and association, perception escapes orT into impalpable shade! 
The author, however, allows it to be a convenient term to ex- 
press the complex process above analysed, but denies that 
there is any such separate and single faculty of the mind. 
Whoever chooses to see Dr Reid's fame still farther lowered 
in several particulars, may be amply gratified in consulting the 
relentless pages of our author. 

In analysing the feelings ascribed to Vision, Dr Brown 
claims to have made considerable extensions and improve- 
ments upon the wonderful discoveries of Berkeley. That 
philosopher, together with his successors, had confined his 
demonstrations to the distance and magnitude of objects alone. 
They still thought that we perceive the visible figures of 
bodies by an immediate and original shape, that presents itself 
to the ' mind's eye' as well as the body's. Our author, how- 
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ever, maintains, that our only immediate sensation in the case 
is that of color, and nothing more ; color, without even exten- 
sion. This color is by long and varied experience intimately 
associated with our tactual and muscular feelings of extension 
and figure, and therefore suggests them. It is true, the rays 
of light form images on the retina ; and so do odorous parti- 
cles from a small flower undoubtedly form a distinct figure as 
they reach the olfactory organ. But the author maintains, 
that in neither case does the mind immediately perceive the 
figure of the external object. He also exhibits many incon- 
gruities and inconsistencies involved in the common belief, 
and we recommend his twenty ninth Lecture, in which these 
speculations occur, as a rare piece of delectably hard reading, 
and of ingenious and staggering argumentation. 

We have now exhibited a sketch of our author's remarks 
on the class of our External Affections of the Mind consider- 
ed simply. But it is not always simply that they exist. 
They often occur in combination with other feelings. It is 
therefore to these complex states of the mind that he next 
proceeds. 

He applies his penetrating analysis here to Attention, which 
has been supposed to be a separate and simple faculty of the 
mind. This too dissolves at the touch of his wand. What 
is Attention ? It is but a continued desire to know more vividly 
and distinctly than before, any objects of our perception, ac- 
companied always by such a voluntary, fixed contraction of 
the requisite muscles, as shall enable the object to act with 
the greatest power on whatever sense we are employing. 
Now Desire is only one of the simple emotions of the mind. 
The author lays it down as an ultimate law of our mental con- 
stitution, that all our emotions tend to give the objects of 
perception an increased vividness and distinctness. And it is 
to this law, therefore, that he traces the peculiar effects of 
what is called Attention in making objects more vivid and dis- 
tinct. But, between the desire, which is a common and well 
known emotion of the mind, and the consequent muscular 
contraction, which is an affection of the body, what becomes 
of the unique faculty of Attention ? It is not, as has always 
been supposed, a simple mental state, but a process or a com- 
bination of feelings. 
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Here closes the consideration of the External Affections 
of the Mind. Next in order of discussion follow the Inter- 
nal Affections. These were before subdivided into Intellec- 
tual States and Emotions. 

The Intellectual States are reduced into two classes, the 
Phenomena of Simple Suggestion, and the Phenomena of 
Relative Suggestion. 

By Simple Suggestion is meant the readiness of certain 
feelings or conceptions to arise, after certain other feelings or 
conceptions in trains of longer or shorter continuance. Thus 
a house suggests the person who lives in it ; that person sug- 
gests the profession that he follows ; the profession suggests a 
multitude of men ; the multitude suggests a whole country ; 
the country the government, and so forth. Such a train of 
indefinite length may evidently take place in the mind, with- 
out any relation being observed between its successive links. 
Our Emotions may also constitute links in this train. The 
author gives good reasons for preferring the term Suggestion 
to Association. 

Next, by the phenomena of Relative Suggestion, are im- 
plied our feelings of a different order, that arise when two or 
more objects are contemplated together, feelings of their 
agreement, or difference, or proportion, or some one or other 
of the variety of their relations. Though at first sight this 
classification of our Intellectual States may appear to be ex- 
cessively simplified, yet the author is confident, that all the 
intellectual powers, of which writers on this branch of science 
speak, are only modes of these two, as they exist simply; or 
as they exist in combination with some desire more or less per- 
manent. 

The laws, which regulate simple suggestion, are reduced 
to three ; Resemblance or Analogy ; Contrast ; and Contigu- 
ity in time or place. If one feeling or idea resemble another, 
it may suggest it. If it be of an opposite description to 
another, it may suggest it. If it has been felt by us before in 
local or momentary contiguity with another, it may suggest it. 
Whoever will watch the trains of thought and feeling that pass 
through his own mind will perceive, that they follow each other 
in endless succession, only according to one or another of 
these three laws. By a great refinement of analysis, the 
author believes that he might reduce them all to one; but he 
retains this obvious and tangible division, for the purpose of 
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more distinctly exhibiting the various characteristics of the 
mind. 

The difference between genius and mediocrity he places in 
this. The simple suggestions of genius are those generally 
of resemblance or analogy. But if a man's suggestions are 
commonly those of proximity in time or place, he is but a 
creeping, ordinary person. We cannot give the author's 
splendid, varied, and extended illustrations of this distinction. 

The above three primary laws of simple suggestion are, 
however, very much modified and affected in their operation 
by several circumstances, which the author denominates the 
Secondary Laws of Suggestion, and which he reduces to the 
nine following classes. He finds that our suggestions are 
various according as the original feelings which they revive 
were, first, of longer or shorter continuance ; secondly, more 
or less lively ; thirdly, more or less frequently present ; 
fourthly, more or less recent ; fifthly, more or less pure from 
the mixture of other feelings ; sixthly, that they vary accord- 
ing to differences of original constitution ; seventhly, accord- 
ing to differences of temporary emotion ; eighthly, according 
to changes produced in the state of the body ; and, ninthly, 
according to general tendencies produced by prior habits. 

The illustration of these secondary laws, occupying the 
thirty seventh Lecture, presents an elegant specimen of origi- 
nal, true, and beautiful philosophy. 

In defence of his substitution of the word Suggestion for 
Association, the author objects to the latter, as implying some 
previous link or bond of connexion between the mental feel- 
ings said to be associated. His greatest and plainest argument 
against such a supposition is, that an object, seen for the first 
time, suggests many new conceptions; which renders the no- 
tion of any former association purely absurd. His philoso- 
phy pretends to go no farther than the simple fact of the rise 
of one mental feeling from the occurrence of another, while 
the common phraseology introduces a new mystery, and even 
involves, as he shows, unavoidable absurdities. That our 
suggestions do not follow each other loosely and confusedly 
is no proof, he contends, of prior associations in the mind 
but merely of the general constitutional tendency of the mind 
to exist, successively, in states that have certain relations to 
each other. 
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Then follows a series of some of his most brilliant achieve- 
ments. Former philosophers have been at considerable pains 
in enumerating and describing various intellectual powers, 
such as Conception, Memory, Recollection, Fancy, Imagina- 
tion, Habit, and the like. Dr Brown proposes to show, that 
this variety of powers is unnecessarily and unphilosophically 
devised, and would reduce them to the principle of simple 
suggestion; or, at least, to this simple principle, in combi- 
nation with some of those other principles, which were point- 
ed out, as parts of our mental constitution, in his arrangement 
of the phenomena of mind. 

First, the Power of Conception, so called, where the per- 
ception of one object excites the notion of some absent object, 
he allows to belong to the mind ; but he maintains that this 
is the very function, which is meant by the power of sugges- 
tion itself, and that if the conception be separated from the 
suggestion, nothing will remain to constitute the power of 
suggestion, which is only another name for the same power. 
There is not, in any case of suggestion, both a suggestion and 
a conception, more than there is, in any case of vision, both 
a vision and sight. What one glance is to the capacity of 
vision, one conception is to the capacity of suggestion. We 
may see innumerable objects in succession ; we may conceive 
innumerable objects in succession. But we see them, be- 
cause we are susceptible of vision ; we conceive them, be- 
cause we have that susceptibility of spontaneous suggestion, 
by which conceptions arise after each other in regular trains. 

The next supposed intellectual power, to which he calls 
our attention, is the power of memory. This, he maintains, is 
not a distinct, intellectual faculty, but is merely a suggestion, 
and a feeling of relation, the relation of priority in time. 
When we think of a house, without any relation to former 
time, or any other relation, we have only a simple suggestion 
of it ; but when we think of it as the abode where we for- 
merly lived, the suggestion receives the name of memory. 
Now, between the power of simple suggestion and the general 
power of feeling relations, hereafter to be considered, what 
becomes of such a faculty as Memory ? It vanishes before 
this analytical magic of Dr Brown. 

So Recollection, which is conceived to be a kind of volun- 
tary memory, and particularly under our control, he reduces 
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to ' the coexistence of some vague and indistinct desire with 
our simple trains of suggestion.' As long as the desire of 
remembering a particular event or object continues to exist, 
a variety of suggestions, more or less directly connected with 
the event or object, spontaneously arise in the mind, until we 
either obtain, at last, the remembrance which we wish, or, by 
some new suggestion, are led into a new channel of thought, 
and forget altogether that there was anything which we wish- 
ed to remember. 

Next, Imagination is reduced to its component elements. 
The momentary groups of images that arise, independently 
of any desire or choice on our part, and arise in almost every 
minute to almost every mind, constitute by far the greater 
number of our imaginations. Here is evidently only a pro- 
cess of simple suggestion. But there are cases in which de- 
sire, or intention of some sort, accompanies the whole, or the 
chief part of the process, and it is of these cases chiefly that 
we are accustomed to think, in speaking of this supposed 
power. By Imagination, in the common use of the word, is 
meant, the creative power of the imagination. But is even 
this a separate and peculiar faculty of the mind ? The fol- 
lowing is the process by which the author shows that it is not. 
First, there arises to the mind of any given Imaginer some 
conception, or simple suggestion of a particular subject ; next, 
this subject excites in him a desire of producing by it some 
beautiful or interesting result. This desire, like every other 
vivid feeling, has a degree of permanence, which our vivid 
feelings only possess ; and, by its permanence, tends to keep 
the accompanying conception of the subject, which is the 
object of the desire, also permanent before us ; and while it 
is thus permanent, the usual spontaneous suggestions take 
place ; conception following conception, in rapid but relative 
series, and our judgment, all the time, approving and reject- 
ing, according to these relations of fitness and unfitness to the 
subject, which it perceives in parts of the train. 

Such is the author's picture of the state, or successive 
states of the mind in the formation of every species of pro- 
duction, which goes by the name of a work of imagination. 
It is not, he insists, the exercise of a single power, but the de- 
velopment of various susceptibilities, of desire, of simple sug- 
gestion by which conceptions rise after conceptions, of judg- 
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ment or relative suggestion, by which a feeling of relative 
fitness or unfitness arises, on the contemplation of the con- 
ceptions that have thus spontaneously presented themselves. 
The results of this process will, of course, be different in value 
according to the constitution of different minds, and also ac- 
cording to the various influences of those secondary laws of 
suggestion, which were before pointed out as modifying the 
primary. In the mind of inventive genius, conceptions follow 
each other, chiefly according to the relations of analogy, which 
are infinite, and therefore admit of constant novelty ; while 
in the humbler mind, the prevailing tendencies of suggestion 
are those of former contiguity of objects in place and time, 
which are, of course, limited, and by their very nature, limit- 
ed to conceptions, that cannot confer on the mind in which 
they arise the honor of originality. The forty second Lec- 
ture, containing the full development and illustration of the 
foregoing principles, is one of the finest, one of the most in- 
teresting in the series. Imagination and Fancy seem to be 
used throughout as synonymous, or at least with no attempt 
at distinguishing them. Where the author endeavors to show 
the spiritual mechanism, as it were, by which, in conducting 
a work of imagination, some images are selected in preference 
to others, the train of discussion is peculiar to himself, and 
contains a full condensation of some of his most original doc- 
trines. 

The next Lecture contains two very curious speculations, 
in opposition to the doctrine that Habit is an ultimate and pe- 
culiar law of the mind, and explaining all its phenomena by 
the mere operation of simple suggestion ; after which, the 
absurdity and incompetency of the Hartleian system of vibra- 
tions and vibratiuncles are in various ways exposed and re- 
futed. 

We now proceed to describe the other class of internal 
affections of the mind, comprehending our feelings of relative 
suggestion, that is, all our feelings of relation. There is an 
original tendency or susceptibility of the mind, by which, on 
perceiving together different objects, we are instantly, without 
the intervention of any other mental process, sensible of their 
relation in certain respects, as truly as there is an original 
tendency or susceptibility of the mind, by which, when exter- 
nal objects are present, and have produced a certain affection 
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of our sensorial organ, we are instantly affected with the pri- 
mary elementary feelings of perception. These relations we 
recognise both among external objects and our mental feel- 
ings of every kind, and they are divided by our author into 
two general classes. We perceive relations among them as 
they coexist at any given instant in groups, without any refer- 
ence to succession in time. Thus, you feel that the one half 
of four is to twelve, as twelve is to seventy two, and you feel 
this, merely by considering the numbers together, without any 
regard to time. No notion of change or succession is involved 
in it. This is the first general class of relations. Next, we 
perceive relations among objects and among our feelings, con- 
sidered with reference to time, as successive. Thus you per- 
ceive the relation of effect and cause, between the bloom of 
summer and the warmth of its sky. 

The first of our classes of relations, those of which the sub- 
jects are regarded without reference to time, are subdivided 
into five different kinds. First, there is the relation of posi- 
tion. Mark the furniture standing about your room ; one 
article on your right, another a little farther on, another di- 
rectly opposite, and so forth. Secondly, the relation of re- 
semblance or of difference. Observe in your path two flowers 
of the same tints and forms, or of different smells. Thirdly, 
the relation of proportion. Think of the equality between 
two virticle angles formed by two straight lines, which cut one 
another ; of the pairs of numbers — four, six, — five, twenty — 
and your mind exists immediately in that state, which consti- 
tutes the feeling of proportion. Fourthly, the relation of de- 
gree. Listen to one voice, and then to a voice which is 
louder ; smell one flower, and then another which is more or 
less fragrant. Fifthly, the relation of comprehension. Con- 
sider a house and its different apartments ; a tree, and its 
branches, stems, and foliage ; a horse, and its limbs, trunk, 
head, and you have the feeling of the relation of parts to one 
comprehensive whole. By some subtlety and refinement of 
analysis, these divisions might be made fewer, but they are 
sufficiently distinct for every purpose of arrangement. 

Passing over the first of these five classes, the author directs 
our attention to the relation of resemblance. To this princi- 
ple he ascribes all classification, and consequently every thing 
which is valuable in language. It is the use of general terms, 
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that is to say, of terms founded on the feeling of resemblance, 
which alone gives to language its power, enabling us to con- 
dense, in a single word, innumerable objects, which, individu- 
ally, would be utterly impossible to be grasped by us in our 
conceptions. It would be unjust to refuse to Dr Brown a 
cliaplet of glory for the masterly penetration with which he 
has treated the subject of general ideas, and the unrivalled 
degrees of light and simplicity diffused by him through dark, 
tangled difficulties, amid which all former philosophers, with- 
out exception, had been hopelessly groping. Time was, when, 
if we had wished to make a common man tremble, and a 
wise one appear foolishly profound, we could not have devised 
a more successful method, than to ask them how they would 
explain an abstract general notion. The very phrase is even 
now bewildering and distressing, in consequence of old asso- 
ciations involved with it. Yes, even now, when our admira- 
ble author has revealed to the world, what the world may 
well wonder it never clearly and scientifically knew before, 
though all, down to child and idiot, must have felt and practised 
upon it every day, that the feeling of similarity is that which 
constitutes a general notion. ' The perception of objects, the 
feeling of their resemblance in certain respects, the invention 
of a name for these circumstances of felt resemblance, — what 
can be more truly and readily conceivable than this process ! 
And yet on this process, apparently so simple, has been found- 
ed all that controversy as to universals, which so long dis- 
tracted the schools ; and which, far more wonderfully, (for 
the distraction of the schools by a few unintelligible words 
scarcely can be counted wonderful,) continues still to perplex 
philosophers with difficulties, which themselves have made ; 
difficulties, which they could not even have made to them- 
selves, if they had thought for a single moment of the nature 
of that feeling of the relation of similarity, which we are now- 
considering. ' Lecture 45. 

The point in dispute was shortly this. One party main- 
tained, that besides all the objects which we can know indivi- 
dually, there are in existence certain universal forms com- 
prehending whole classes of objects. What does the word 
triangle represent ? Surely not a triangle of three equal sides 
only, nor one of two equal sides only, nor one merely of three 
unequal sides. If it signify anything, they contended, it 
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must signify a universal triangle, comprehending all possible 
properties of all possible triangles. So of the words man, 
tree, horse, flower, and other common substantives. The 
phrase universals a parte rei, which they gave to these sup- 
posed general essences, was expressive of the real existence 
of them, and those who maintained the doctrine itself, assum- 
ed the appellation of Realists. Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
and their followers in the schools and closets of two thousand 
years, held this doctrine with more or fewer modifications. 
The last lingering relic of its influence probably died with Dr 
Price of the last generation. 

On the other hand, their opponents contended, that there 
is nothing in existence but particular and individual objects 
alone ; and that the names, which we give to whole classes of 
them are entirely creatures of our own arbitrary invention, 
employed, for the sake of convenience, to comprehend many 
particulars under one general term. These philosophers, for 
an obvious reason, were called Nominalists. Their doctrine 
dates from Roscelinus, a native of Brittany, who lived in the 
eleventh century. Abelard, William Occam, Hobbes, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Dr Campbell, and Dugald Stewart, have been 
among the most celebrated of its defenders. The emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, and Lewis the Eleventh of France, took 
sides on the question, and led to the field the usual arguments 
of kings. 

The great stumblingblock of the Nominalists has been, the 
principle according to which we conduct the classification of 
objects, and the comprehension of many under one general 
term. They have considered it as purely a matter of arbi- 
trary performance on the part of men ; and have never 
formally explained what constitutes those classes of objects to 
which we give a common name. They have not allowed 
that there is any other mental operation in the business of 
classification, besides the perception of objects, and the imme- 
diate employment of general terms. Dr Brown has satisfac- 
torily developed the true intermediate operation of the mind 
between these two ; that is to say, a perception of the relation 
of resemblance among whatever objects we rank under one 
general term. The consideration of this relative suggestion 
elucidates all the mystery, and reconciles nearly every diffi- 
culty. It allows to the Realist, not indeed his universal 
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forms, and universal ideas, but a real operation of the mind, 
which fills up the hideous chasm that offended him, when 
persuaded to believe that there was nothing in existence to 
correspond with a name or order. It grants to the Nomi- 
nalist the whole absurdity of universals a parte rei, but it 
presses upon him the existence of that which he denied, 
though he needed it, namely, a general notion in the mind, 
as the ground and reason for the employment of general 
terms. If it were the name only, which, as they, say forms 
the classification, and not that previous relative feeling, or 
general notion of resemblance of some sort, which the name 
denotes, then might anything, insists Dr Brown, be classed 
with anything, and be classed with equal propriety. 

Dr Brown is far from claiming to be the first who conjec- 
tured, that there is some intermediate operation of the mind 
serving as a transition between the ideas of particular objects 
and the generalisation of them by universal terms. There 
was formerly the sect of ' Conceptualists,' who maintained 
that we conceive of universal ideas, and give corresponding 
names to them, though they do not exist in reality. Locke 
and Reid were the more modern disciples of this school. 
But this argument has been successfully wielded against 
them, that it is as impossible for us to conceive of a triangle, 
or a man, comprehending in their respective natures the 
various and contradictory properties of all possible triangles 
and all possible men, as that there should be in existence the 
universal forms of such monsters of thought. Adam Smith 
had expressly pointed out, indeed, this principle of resem- 
blance used in generalisation. But when Dr Brown took 
the field, the victory was considered to be in the hands of the 
Nominalists. How he has snatched the prize away from 
them, and become at once umpire and conqueror, may be 
learnt from the foregoing sketch, and more at large and satis- 
factorily from the author's own extended speculations, which 
he concludes, along with the minor work, by saying, ' There 
have been Realists, Nominalists, Conceptualists. It is as a 
Relationist that I would technically distinguish myself.' 

On recurring to Professor Stewart's Elements of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, to see whether resemblance, as 
the principle of classification, could have escaped so acute 
and profound a thinker, we find that he does suggest it. 
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in his introductory observations on the faculty of abstraction, 
though unwarily and by chance as it were, and that he seems 
altogether unconscious of the extensive influence, which it 
possesses in the operations of the mind. That, in the pro- 
gress of his inquiries, he loses sight of this principle, and 
ascribes omnipotent influence to the arbitrary use of names, 
must be evident to all who peruse his Fourth Chapter. 

If Dr Brown has left anything to be desired in this part of 
his philosophy, it is a more exact and distinct description of 
what he means by resemblance. Perhaps the notion is not to 
be defined, but must be left to the consciousness of the in- 
quirer, like the explanation of a color or a sound. Yet we 
can easily conceive that an obdurate Nominalist, before he 
yields his ground, should demand some definition of this 
mysterious and flexible cement, which unites into one class 
objects so unlike in some respects, as an acute angle and an 
obtuse angle, or a man and an insect, an elephant and an 
animalcule, or a globular atom and the world. Is it possible 
to hit upon an explanation of resemblance, which shall com- 
prehend the infinitely multiplied cases in which it exists 
among objects, forms, motions, and conceptions, that involve 
at the same instant infinitely multiplied diversities ? We de- 
cline entering now upon so shadowy a speculation, wishing, 
however, that our author had devoted a Lecture or two to its 
prosecution. 

Among the five species of relations before enumerated, of 
which one, that is, resemblance has just been treated, the 
reader must recollect that of comprehension, or the relation 
of a whole to its parts. To this our author next proceeds. 
The relative suggestion, which involves this relation, is con- 
sidered by him as the great single and simple instrument of 
our reasonings ; nay, its continued operation is that which, 
according to him, involves the whole process of reasoning. 
He begins with single propositions. In every proposition, he 
says, that which is affirmed is a part of that of which it is af- 
firmed. Snow is white. White is one of the many feelings 
which constitute your complex notion of snow. For a proof 
that reasoning consists of a number of propositions of this 
kind, each involving this relative notion of comprehension, we 
give an example, in the words of the author, of a somewhat 
extended, abstract, moral argument, as an extreme case. 
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' When I say a man is fallible, I state a quality involved in the 
nature of man, as any other part of an aggregate is involved in any 
other comprehending whole. When I add, he may therefore err, 
even when he thinks himself least exposed to error, I state what is 
involved in the notion of his infallibility. When I say, he there- 
fore must not expect that all men will think as he does, even on 
points which appear to him to have no obscurity, I state that which 
is involved in the possibility of his and their erring even on such 
points. When I say, that he therefore should not dare to punish 
those, who merely differ from him, anil who may be right even in 
differing from him, I state what is involved in the absurdity of the 
expectation, that all men should think as he does. And when I 
say, that any particular legislative act of intolerance is as unjust as 
it is absurd, I state only what is involved in the impropriety of at- 
tempting to punish those, who have no other guilt, than that of dif- 
fering in opinion from others, ',vho are confessedly of a nature as 
fallible as their own.' Lecture 48. 

Granting then that the process of reasoning is nothing but 
the perpetual evolution of successive parts, by which, at each 
new step, that which was just now a part, takes its turn to be 
considered as a whole, and some one of its own parts to be 
detected by the reasoner, and so onward, till he has arrived 
at some desired, or unexpected end of his investigations, — yet 
it is evident, that for the purpose of successful ratiocination, 
the propositions should follow each other in a certain order. 
How is it then, that they arrange themselves, as they rise in 
succession, in this necessary order ? 

Mr Locke's and the common opinion is, that we have a 
certain sagacity, by which we find out each successive step 
that occurs in a rightly ordered course of reasoning. But 
this is just explaining the difficulty by the difficulty itself. 
The question still remains, what the order of propositions is, 
which some persons have more, and some less sagacity, or 
rather facility and readiness in seizing upon, than others. 
The whole seeming mystery of this order, in the propositions 
which form our longest processes of reasoning, depends, ac- 
cording to Dr Brown, on the regularity of the laws, which 
guide our simple suggestions. In the first place, it is neces- 
sary that we should have a continued desire to come to some 
conclusion on any given subject. This continued desire, the 
nature of all our emotions being more permanent than our 
flitting and restless intellectual states, keeps the subject itself 
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constantly before our minds ; then, by the primary laws of 
suggestion before described, the conception of the original 
subject suggests various other conceptions. This is the second 
of the three stages in the process. Now to different minds 
the conceptions suggested are notoriously different. A man 
cannot will any new conception in a train of reasoning, for 
that would be to suppose the conception already in his mind. 
Nor does the same man reason equally well, nor even in the 
same manner, on a given subject, at different times. To day 
you can arrive by five steps of reasoning at a certain conclu- 
sion,- which yesterday more circuitously cost you ten. An- 
other man perhaps might never arrive at your conclusion, in 
consequence of his conceptions obstinately taking a different 
course, even when starting from the same subject with your- 
self. Yet his reasoning may be perfectly correct as well as 
yours ; the difference between the conclusions arising from 
the difference between the conceptions suggested. We must, 
however, remember that there is a third stage in the process, 
which is, to feel the relation of comprehension, as above 
stated, between any conception as a whole and some one of 
its parts. And different men are also worse or better reason- 
ers according as they have a less or greater tendency to feel 
this relation. 

In the foregoing subtle speculations, which we have taken 
much pains to represent in the most intelligible and favorable 
manner, that a severe abstract would allow, the author indeed 
has ingeniously accounted for the various opinions existing 
among mankind, and has thus taught a philosophical lesson of 
comprehensive charity. But we must confess we looked for 
more. Is it come to this ? Does reason depend for its 
authority on the accidental conceptions of men ? We want a 
rule, that shall decide between the two opposite conclusions 
at which equally acute reasoners may, and do so often arrive. 
We do not like that there should be occasion for charity. 
We are anxious for uniformity, though not in the way by 
which legislative theologians would enforce it. Perhaps such 
a rule is never to be discovered in our imperfect world, where, 
from unavoidable circumstances, different conceptions must 
necessarily arise in different minds. But this is the very 
point, if it must be so, on which we regret that Dr Brown 
did not more emphatically dwell. Was he unwilling to con- 
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fess the weakness of that very instrument, with which he has 
wrought so many triumphs ? No man could have illustrated the 
subject more happily. He too, with his rare union of pene- 
tration and philosophical devotion, might have pointed out, 
with perhaps unrivalled felicity, what consolations mankind 
still possess in the absence of an infallible and convincing test 
of true reasoning, and what limits the Almighty himself has 
drawn for our safety in the very constitution of our minds, 
when he placed us in this dark, agitated, and doubtful state. 
Perhaps an interesting sketch of the various orders of in- 
tellects might be taken in connexion with Dr Brown's views, 
and classifications of the simple and relative suggestions. A 
mind, for instance, which has a peculiar tendency to feel the 
relation of comprehension between any whole subject and all 
its possible parts or properties, is happily adapted, according 
to the theory just given, to logic, reasoning, and demonstra- 
tion in general. If the tendency of a mind be to feel the rela- 
tion of proportion, though with some subtlety this relation may 
be reduced to the former, its inclination is to mathematical 
demonstration. If it be chiefly inclined to perceive the rela- 
tion of resemblance or difference, it deals in the generalizations 
of philosophy or in the distinctions of wit. If its habit be to 
look for the relation of degree, or comparison, it will be likely 
to excel in exquisite taste and judgment. If its leading ten- 
dency be to feel only the relation opposition, it is of an hum- 
bler order. There are a few minds, which seem to be blessed 
with equal and decided capacities for all these five relative 
suggestions ; and if the same minds also are gifted with ten- 
dencies towards the higher order of simple suggestions, that 
is to say, the suggestions of analogy, before dwelt upon, which 
will almost infinitely multiply the resources of new concep- 
tions among which relations are to be felt ; and if also then- 
simple suggestions of proximity in place or time be unusually 
abundant, meaning thereby, apart from the author's nomencla- 
ture, only a strong and ready memory, — on such minds nature 
has conferred a high, singular, and enviable preeminence. 
Of course the infinite diversities among different minds will 
follow the corresponding distributions, which nature or circum- 
stances may make of the foregoing tendencies, modified also, 
be it observed, by the secondary laws of suggestion already 
enumerated. 
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Dr Brown skilfully overthrows the thrice slain syllogistic 
system, robbing it even of the little reputation it still possess- 
ed as a mode of communicating knowledge. He shows that 
it is in this light, if possible, still more defective than as a 
mode of acquiring it. 

Besides the Relations of Coexistence, the five classes of 
which have been now considered, there is one more order, 
which involves the notion of time, or priority and subsequence, 
and these the author denominates Relations of Succession. 
These are of two classes. ' They are relations either of 
casual, or of invariable antecedence or consequence ; and we 
distinguish these as clearly in our thought, as we distinguish 
any other two relations. We speak of events which happen- 
ed after other events, as mere dates in chronology. We speak 
of other events, as the effects of events or circumstances that 
preceded them. The relations of invariable antecedence 
and consequence, in distinction from merely casual antece- 
dence and consequence, is this relation of causes and effects.'' 
Our notions of the fitness or unfitness of objects to produce 
certain results are ascribed by the author to our Relative 
Suggestions of Succession. ' All practical science' is the 
knowledge of these aptitudes of things in their various circum- 
stances of combination, as every art is the employment of 
them, in conformity with this knowledge, with a view to those 
future changes, which they tend to produce in all the differ- 
ent circumstances in which objects can be placed. To know 
how to add any enjoyment to life, or how to lessen any of its 
evils, is nothing more in any case, than to know the relation 
which objects bear to each other, as antecedent and conse- 
quent, some form of that particular relation, which we are 
considering.' 

The faculty of Taste the author analyses into two separate 
elements, one of which he refers to this feeling of the Rela- 
tion of Succession. One of these elements is the existence 
of certain emotions of admiration or disgust, that arise in the 
mind at the perception of various objects in nature and art. 
The other element, which involves the feeling of the Relation 
of Succession, is the knowledge of the particular forms, colors, 
sounds, or conceptions, that are most likely to be followed by 
those emotions. 
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The last specimen of Dr Brown's analytical achievements, 
which we shall now present, is his explanation of Abstraction, 
a faculty by which we are supposed to be capable of sepa- 
rating in our thought certain parts of our complex notions, 
and of considering them thus abstracted from the rest. But 
the whole mystery of this supposed faculty is nothing more, 
than the perception of the relation of resemblance between 
two or more objects in certain common properties, without 
voluntarily or even consciously separating or regarding those 
other properties in which the objects are unlike. If we are 
capable of perceiving a resemblance of some sort, when we 
look at a swan and on snow, why should we be astonished, 
he asks, that we have invented the word whiteness, to signify 
the common circumstance of resemblance ? Or why should 
we have recourse for this feeling of whiteness itself to any 
mysterious capacity of the mind, but that which evolves to us 
the similarity which we are acknowledged to be capable of 
feeling ? Thus dissolves the last horrida crux, that has tor- 
mented so many metaphysical as well as unmetaphysical in- 
quirers. 

We have now exhibited Dr Brown's outlines of the Exter- 
nal Affections of the Mind, and its purely Intellectual States ; 
two out of the three leading Divisions into which he distri- 
butes all our mental states or feelings. His peculiar and 
prominent claims to originality may be suggested in one word, 
by mentioning his exhibition of the predominant share of influ- 
ence, which the Muscular System exerts in the first class of 
feelings, and his analytical reduction of the whole of the second 
class to Simple Suggestions and Felt Relations. 

We reserve for another occasion an examination of the au- 
thor's more popular and tractable third grand division of our 
mental states, namely, the Emotions ; together with his spe- 
culations on Ethics and Natural Theology. 
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